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SUNDAY 


National Semi-Pro Baseball Day opens 
season for about 30,000 clubs. 


National Employment Week, sponsored 
by American Legion for employment 
of persons over 40 years of age. 


International Music Day opens Nation- 
al Music Week. emphasizing Inter- 
American music. 


MONDAY 


American Association of University 
Women holds convention in Cincinnati. 


Conference in Pittsburgh on Industrial 
Medicine and Hygiene. Theme: “Con- 
servation of Man Power in Industry.” 


TUESDAY 


90th birthday of patenting of first 
mechanical refrigerator. 


WEDNESDAY 


26th anniversary of the sinking of the 
liner “Lusitanic; 


THURSDAY 


American Bible Society meets in N. Y. 
City, celebrates 125th anniversary. 
Some sessions to be nationally broad- 


cast. 
Effective date of Spain's resignation Petain: He Faces Final Surrender 
from League of Nations. This leaves 
only 47 of 60 members League had in 
1935. 
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of the Hoboes” opens 33rd convention. 


U.S. Aims to Patrol Seven Seas; 
‘Pressure on Us Grows — Knox 


First Blunt Calls for U.S. War Action are Sounded; 


‘Hidden Taxes’ on Coffee, 


Last week the United States’ fron- 
tiers were pushed out to the farthest 
corners of the world. The President 
told his press conference that the 
government was extending the neu- 
trality patrol out into the Atlantic 
and, wherever necessary, into all of 
the seven seas. 

Navy Secretary Knox, speaking 
before the American Newspaper 
Publishers association, said the U. S. 
is being “encircled” by the Axis 
powers and cited Axis bases in 
northern Norway, western France, on 
the Mediterranean, on the African 
continent and in Japan as part of 
this “encirclement”. “Thus, every- 
where as we estimate the situation the 
world around,” he said, “the pressure 
on us grows—through Libya, through 
Egypt and the Suez, through Yugo- 
slavia and across to the sea; from 
the western coast of Africa, through 
the Pacific to the Dutch Netherlands 
and, most vital of all, across the 
broad north Atlantic from German 
bases in France and Norway now to 
Greenland”. 


Seldom in history has a nation con- 
ceived its defenses on such a world 
scale. 

Viewed in the light of the theory 
that the fortunes of the whole world 
are directly affected with America’s 
national interest, all the blueprints 
and accomplishments of the defense 
program suddenly dwindled to mi- 
croscopic size. Steps “short of war,” 
“all-out aid” to Britain, seven billion 
dollar appropriations, a “bridge of 
ships,”—these seemed, last week, less 
than the beginning of what would be 
needed to implement a foreign policy 
of such vast scope. 

It was, therefore, not surprising 
that official speeches were followed 
by the first clear and open call to 
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Secy. Jesse Jones... 
‘As a people we have 
not yet been shocked’ 


Nation’s Week 
(1) Patrol of Seven Seas 


may take place of con- 
voys. Senate poll shows 
90 for, 45 against con- 
voys. 


First calls for active 
war participation 


heard. 


Proposed new taxes to 
hit low, middle income 
groups. 


battle, sounded in parts of the press 
and by the Fight For Freedom com- 
mittee. The N. Y. newspaper PM 
covered its front page with the ques- 
tion: “The Fascists are still win- 
ning, WHAT ARE WE GOING TO 
DO ABOUT IT?” Sixteen of its 


remaining 31 pages were devoted to 
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Tea and Sugar Pushed 


proving the answer should be: “We 
are going to fight”. Other papers, 
including the New York Post and 
the Times took less space to say about 
the same thing. The Fight For Free- 
dom committee, at week’s end, ran 
full page ads asking “Do You Want 
Hitler to Win,” and insisting: “If 
not, NOW is the time to act!” Part 
of the ad was a telegram to every 
member of Congress, and readers 
were urged to clip, sign it, and for- 
ward it to their own representative. 

The telegram said “We are at war 
now.” It called for “use of our armed 
forces under our own flag to control 
the whole North Atlantic area, sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations with 
the aggressor nations, apprehension 
of fifth columnists, convoy of food 
and materials . . . use of the Ameri- 
can navy and air force under our 
own command, and the full-use of 
the power and majesty of the U. S. to 
preserve the freedom of the U. S. 
and of freemen everywhere who are 
fighting for us.” 


‘We Can Only Go On’ 


The official speeches delivered last 
week by Navy Secretary Knox, Com- 
merce Secretary Jesse Jones, and 
State Secretary Cordell Hull were 
less forthright. But their import was 
plain. Knox: “Having gone thus far, 
we can only go on.” Jones: “I am 
afraid that, as a people . . . we have 
not yet been shocked. . . . We are 
inclined to take it for granted that 
aid to Britain .. . and even our own 
defenses mean only the training of a 
few soldiers and sailors, and the 
appropriation of a few billions of 
dollars, followed by orders for air- 
planes, guns, ships and tanks.” Hull: 
“Events have shown beyond possible 
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Secretary Hull... 


question that the safety of this hem- 
isphere and of this country call for 
resistance wherever resistance will be 
most effective.” 


‘No Need to Build Fire’ 
Bishop Henry W. Hobson, head of 


the Fight For Freedom committee, 
told reporters last week his group 
was not formed to “build a fire under 
the President.” “I don’t believe the 
President need a fire built under 
him,” he said. “He has made it clear 
we are in a very grave situation.” 
The President said last week that 
Secretaries Hull and Knox had 
spoken for him and, he believed, for 
the majority of the American people. 
He startled a press conference by 
saying he was not at all certain that 
Greenland is not now occupied in 
part by the Axis and adding quickly 
that he was not sure that was the 
case and could not say the occupa- 
tion was accomplished. Asked if the 
U. S. was acting to counteract this 
situation, the President said yes. 


The President also sharply criti- 
cized Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, who 
last week told an America First com- 
mittee rally that Britain could not 
win. Mr. Roosevelt compared Lind- 
bergh to the Copperheads who pre- 
dicted defeat of the Union army dur- 
ing the Civil War. The President de- 
nied the government is considering 
the use of convoys at present. Smart- 
ing under the comparison, Col. Lind- 
bergh resigned his commission. 


It Happened One Night .. .’ 
Brig. Gen. Harry L. Twaddle, 


head of the operations and training 
division of the general staff, told the 
Senate committee investigating na- 
tional defense “M” Day has been 
reached and passed. Gen. Twaddle 
reviewed the various mobilization 
plans, which the army first presented 
to Congress in 1937 in the form of a 
bill which was bitterly opposed and 
never passed. ““M” Day, the army ex- 
pression for “mobilization day”, had 
never been announced, Gen. Twaddle 
said, but it is here. “No one can 
say when it actually occurred,” he 
remarked. 


What of the People? 


It was impossible last week to get 
any accurate measure of the Ameri- 
can people’s reaction to this swift 
march of events. Editorials and 
speakers continued to berate them for 
“apathy”, “complacency” and “blind- 
ness to their peril”. It was widely 
reported that popular opposition to 
convoys was holding the administra- 
tion back. But last week the much 
debated convoy question began to 
appear in a new setting. While 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York told 
a Canadian audience Canada and the 


U. S. will defend the Atlantic 1,000 


STRIKE 
hyp PEACE 
Wednesday Ham, 

Sather Gate 


Univ. of California 
coeds turn pickets in 
campus peace strike. 


Chas. Lindbergh... 


miles out and the press reported the 
Hull and Knox speeches as fore- 
shadowing convoys, it appeared con- 
voys, like “M” Day, might simply 
“happen”’—without anyone being 
able to say how or when. 

Meanwhile, the Federated Press 
estimated that one million students 
took part in the 8th annual “peace 
strike” held on 150 campuses around 
the country. In a number of the 
demonstrations the students wore 
death tags, reproductions of those 
recently put out by the army. Chief 
slogans were: “No convoys! No 
AEF”. . . . And last week Senator 
Wheeler, stumping the country in his 
anti-war campaign, said that anti- 
war sentiment has taken such an up- 
swing that neither President Roose- 
velt nor anybody else dared to take us 
into the “shooting war”. 


BILL FOR THE NATION 


Low & Middle Groups 
Face Heaviest Taxes 


Last week Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau revealed to Congress and the 
American people the Treasury’s 
plans for raising $3,500,000,000 
as part payment of the defense pro- 
gram. And last week also the con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Taxa- 
tion brought in its counter-propopsals. 

There was some preliminary horse- 
play by the House Ways and Means 
committee, which wil] submit the 
final compromise to Congress and 
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First concentration camp in the United States! Isolated in the rolling desert lands of New Mexico, this desolate prison camp 
is where 300 Nazi seamen who scuttled their ship in American waters have been interned “for the duration of the war... 


which for a few days went through 
the motions of keeping the new tax 
schedules “secret”. Committee Chair- 
man Robert L. Doughton (D., N. C.) 
whose expected retirement at the end 
of this session may make this his 
last in a long series of tax bills, 
said publication of the plan would 
merely alarm the public and a lot 
of people would rush in with objec- 
tions. But a tax bill, like murder, 
will out and the “secret” is now 
shared by the 130,000,000 whose 
lives it affects. 

There are some major differences 
between the Treasury and Congress 
proposals. Treasury plans call for an 
11 per cent surtax on all taxable in- 
come, Congress for a 6 per cent sur- 
tax. But the Congressional plan 
would make up a large part of the 
difference in revenue through steep 
new “hidden” taxes—including 5c a 
lb. on coffee, 5c a lb. on cocoa, 10c 
a lb. on tea, le a lb. on sugar. 

The congressional cut in the sur- 
tax is inspired in part by political 
considerations: fear of how low and 
middle income voters will feel about 
the increase at election time. In part 
it is inspired by more personal con- 
siderations, for the Treasury plan 
would up the taxes of $10,000 a year 
public servants from the present tax 
of $528 to $1,628. The Congres- 
sional plan would save members of 
Congress about $300 a year. 

What is common to both proposals 
is the fact that they place the heaviest 
burden on low and middle income 
taxpayers, making little substantial 
increase in taxes now being paid by 
big corporations and the wealthiest 
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individuals. For example, if your 
income is $500,000 a year your taxes 
would be increased under either plan 
by not more than 3 per cent. If your 
annual income is $5,000,000 your 
taxes would remain about the same, 
whether the Treasury or Congyes- 
sional plan is finally adopted. 

But, if you are a married person, 
earn your living, and have no de- 
pendents, and if your income is $2,- 
500—the Treasury plan would raise 
your taxes 2.5 per cent and the Con- 
gress plan 1.4 per cent. If your in- 
come is $4,000 they would raise your 
tax bill respectively, 6 per cent and 
3.3 per cent. What you saved in di- 
rect income taxes under the Con- 
gressional proposal would be largely 
extracted from your pocket through 
the “hidden” taxes on commodities 
you buy. 


Aim to Cut Buying 


The theory on which Congress and 
the Treasury seem agreed is that a 
prime purpose of the new tax bill 
must be to cut consumer buying. 
This can only be accomplished by 
taxing heavily those who spend their 
entire income—on rent, food, cloth- 
ing, the movies, medicines, and the 
little “luxuries” like tobacco and 
soda pop. Big income families spend 
only a small fraction of their dol- 
lars, saving or investing the rest. 
Higher taxes on millionaires would 
make little or no difference in their 
manner of spending and living. 

Last week’s chief complaints 
against the new tax proposals came 
from newspaper editors who thought 


they still left small wage earners with 
too much loose change to spend. 

Secretary Morgenthau thought fur- 
ther increases in taxation might be 
averted by cutting “non-defense” 
items $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year starting July 1. He specifically 
mentioned farm parity payments, 
CCC, and National Youth Admini- 
stration funds as good places to start 
economizing. 

Senate non-interventionists, includ- 
ing Senator Robert LaFollette (P., 
Wis.) found a curious consolation in 
the tax burden. They thought it 
should be made as painful as possible 
—as a means of educating the people 
against war. 


THE ETCETERAS... 


Elsie, the Borden company’s much 
publicized cow, moved on to greener 
pastures last week when a truck col- 
lision broke her back on a New Jer- 
sey highway ..... CIO President 
Philip Murray urged President Roose- 
velt to ask Congress for a minimum 
WPA appropriation of $2,500,000,- 
000 to provide jobs for at least 
3,000,000 unemployed. 

On the civil liberties front, the 
American Civil Liberties Union and 
the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties both asked the 
Senate Appropriations committee to 
defeat a grant of $100,000 carried in 
the House-approved Justice Dept. 
appropriation for an FBI investiga- 
tion of the political beliefs of federal 
employes. They warned the fund 
would make the FBI “virtually a poli- 
tical police force”. 
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Churchill Assailed as Nazis Peril Spain 


Premier Attacked in Parliament for Aid to F ranco; 
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M. P.’s Charge His Policy Undermines Gibraltar 


Apparently as inexorable as the 
law of gravity the war last week 
seemed about to flow into new areas 
—Spain, Gibraltar, Crete, Syria, the 
Near East, Egypt and ultimately, per- 
haps, into the South China sea near 
Singapore. While it could be expect- 
ed that after the liquidation of Greece 
there would be another pause, the 
shape of German strategy was becom- 
ing more clear. 

In its broadest outlines it was to 
pin Britain’s army of 4,000,000 to 
the defense of the British Isles through 
the threat of invasion and to annex 
an insufficiently protected British 
empire piece by piece. The plan was 
grandiose, subject to many risks and 
pitfalls, and might even include an 
eventual assault on India. If the Near 
East were gained by the Nazis an 
overland route would be available to 
India and all of Britain’s naval 
strength could not oppose it. 

Unless Britain could find a power- 
ful ally which would relieve its army 
in England for duty in the far-flung 
empire, or unless that ally would it- 
self garrison the British world, Great 
Britain was faced with grave peril. 


BRITAIN’S DARK HOUR 


Catastrophe in Greece 
Brings Repercussions 


In the hour of disaster or near dis- 
aster most countries need a scape- 
goat. Last week in England it seemed 
as if he who has heretofore been 
Democracy’s super hero, Winston 
Churchill, might be the scapegoat, 
and if he escaped because of his per- 
sonal popularity that some of his sub- 
ordinates might be forced to yield 
their positions. Labor was openly 
critical of him in the House of Com- 
mons; Lloyd George, aging relic of 
World War I, was spoken of as one 
likely to succeed him as premier; 
London newspapers criticized his pol- 
icy, and the situation seemed to be the 
beginning of a series of events that 
might culminate in a new government. 


The incipient movement which 
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International 


His famous “John Bull” hat on his stick, Winston Churchill shakes greetings to on- 
lookers as he visits Swansea, England, during tour of Nazi-raided South Wales area. 


might not materialize for several 
months against Churchill, contained 
mfany factors. It was not only the 
failure in Greece where 250,000 tons 
of transport ships last week were 
bombed into destruction, making it 
possible that many of the 80,000 gal- 
lant British troops might be unable 
to escape. It was not only that 
Churchill was responsible for loans 
and friendship to the Spanish dicta- 
tor Franco who is now believed to 
have agreed to permit German troops 


World’s Week 
(1) Churchill hails Ameri- 


can patrol as saviour. 


(2) Greek defeat brings 


repercussions in Brit- 


ain. 


(3) Nazis threaten Gibral- 
tar. 

(4) Germans plan to make 
Mediterranean Nazi 


lake. 


to attack Gibraltar. It was not only 
that he was closely connected with 
the British defeat in Norway, the 
tragedy of Dunkirk and the fall of 


Yugoslavia. 


Rather, it was the whole trend of 
the war and a revaluation of Winston 
Churchill’s dramatic personality. As 
to the war, London, itself, announced 
that the Nazis were now in a position 
for a dangerous pincers movement 
against the Suez canal, closing in 
from the west through Egypt, driving 
down from the south and east, per- 
haps through Turkey, perhaps from 
a base in Syria. If the Mediterranean 
were closed at the west end by the 
capture of British Gibraltar and dom- 
inated in the east by Nazi bombers— 
and a number of island bases near 
Turkey and the Near East were 
seized by the Germans last week— 
the British Mediterranean fleet would 
be in danger, the British life-line 
might be cut, and the backbone of 
Britain’s land empire would be jeo- 
pardized. 

These moves, according to London 


Cc 


) 


observers, were the immediate objec- 
tives of Nazi strategy. Moreover, it 
was pointed out last week that the 
Germans, despite the British navy, 
are still landing troops in North 


Africa. 


Winston Churchill 


In London the Daily Mail criti- 
cized the Churchill policy most se- 
verely, denying, in effect, that the 
disastrous spread of the war was “as 
inexorable as the law of gravity.” 
That paper and others maintained 
that the fortunes of war were the 


International 


ill and his henchman, Premier Men- 
zies of the British dominion. In 
some quarters it was alleged that 
Australian authorities had not been 
advised or consulted in the decision 
that sent Australians into the deba- 
cle of Greece. The Australian situ- 
ation was contradictory and puzzling. 
Since Menzies has only a majority of 
one vote in the Australian parliament 
it was possible his government might 
be overturned. Last week Australian 
troops reinforced Singapore, bring- 
ing Crown forces there to 90,000. 
At week’s end the Prime Minister 
made a gallant speech, conceding 


Believed to have agreed to permit German troops to use Spain as a base for an 
assault on Gibraltar, Franco (saluting troops) may soon find his country again at war. 


result of cause and effect and there 
were those who recalled that Church- 
ill favored the non-intervention policy 
in Spain, argued against supplying 
the Spanish Republic with arms 
when it was attacked by Germany 
and Italy. Spain’s defeat in that 
war, they said, was the first victory 
of the Axis in World war II. Mar- 
shal Petain, head of the French 
Vichy government, had also favored 
Franco and last week was reported 
yielding to Nazi demands that Ger- 
man troops be permitted access to 
unoccupied France on their way to 
Spain and Gibraltar. 

In Parliament’s labor circles it 
was said Churchill was a monument 
to British Imperialism, but that his 
opposition to Indian independence 
and his record on the Irish question 
did little to increase his popularity 
in these important spheres. At the 
same time Australians, according to 
dispatches from that country later 
denied, were turning against Church- 
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possible defeat in the Mediterranean, 
declaring, however, that the United 
States and Britain would finally be 
victorious. His rhetoric was as mov- 
ing as ever, his words as apt and 
challenging, and if in the coming 
months he was really retired it was 
plain that many would not be able 
to repress a pang of regret. But the 
question posed in some English cir- 
cles remained “Were words enough 
in the face of continuing defeats?” 

The chief points of Churchill’s ad- 
dress revealed: 

That the United States may quib- 
ble about whether the American navy 
is being used for patrol or convoy 
in the Atlantic but this is imma- 
terial to Churchill. He said the 
American navy is being used for a 
British victory, that its use as such 
was “a tremendous decision” -which 
he learned of with “indescribable 
relief.” 

That his colleagues had told him 
British civilian morale was danger- 


Usk 


ously low but that a tour of the 
bombed areas had convinced him 
British civilians were “exalted” in 
spirit and proud of the privilege of 
sharing danger with the armed 
forces. 

That Gibraltar is threatened, that 
the situation in the Mediterranean 
and Africa is precarious, but that 
Hitler can only win the war by an 
invasion or by severing England’s 
new life line—that between the 
United States and the British Isles. 


Another Prime Minister? 


If British arms could win a re- 
sounding victory it seemed probable 
that the Churchill government would 
remain intact, perhaps even for the 
duration of the war. If Churchill 
could long enough the 
chances were that he might success- 
fully carry out the crux of his grand 
strategy: The building up a British 
army sufficiently strong to invade 
Germany on the European continent. 
If the British people remained faith- 
ful to Churchill, there was no doubt 
that he, according to his lights, 
would remain faithful to them. 


remain 


Germany last week could not con- 
ceal its pleasure over Churchill’s 
difficulties. The press plainly ex- 
pressed the hope that an appease- 
ment government would come in 
which would permit a negotiated 
peace. In British speculation it was 
said Churchill’s strongest bulwark 
against his English critics, many of 
whom assailed him privately rather 
than publicly, was that there was no 
one on the scene who could fill his 
shoes. 

A movement in England, known 
as “The Peoples’ Convention” and 
opposed by a large segment of the 
British press, favors efforts for a 
peace without annexations on either 
side and that failing, prosecution of 
Its program includes the 
formation of a progressive labor 


the war. 


government, widespread popular re- 
forms, taking the profit out of war, 
and a reformation of the present war 
tax system. If this movement were 
successful in naming the next prime 
minister, England would have under- 


gone a major New Deal. 
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The sketch above indicates the defenses of the 
Rock of Gibraltar, British bastion in the Mediter- 
ranean since the fortress was seized from the 
Spanish in 1703. Three miles long and a quarter 
of a mile high, the famous rock came into the 
news last week when the Spanish press began pre- 
paring their readers for a German occupation of 
Spain, as a base for action against this western 
control of the Mediterranean. 

While the Germans need reinforcements for 
their expected assault, there have been German 
engineers in Spain planning the Rock’s capture 
since the fall of the Loyalist government. Since 
that time, too, Nazi siege guns have been trained 
from Spanish soil on the rear of the fortress while 
other giant German guns have been erected 16 
miles away in Spanish Morocco. Air bases for 
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bombing of the Rock have long been ready in 
Spain and Morocco and in the event of an assault 
other bombing bases are expected to be gained in 
nearby Portugal. That country, it is reported, has 
been offered Spain by the Nazis in payment for 
Spanish admission of German troops. 


When Britain refused to help the Loyalist gov- 
ernment by supplying it with arms when it was 
under attack by German and Italian fascists, nu- 
merous English leaders predicted that Gibraltar 
would be taken and Engiand’s control of the 
Mediterranean threatened as a result of the Axis 
success in Spain. Since Winston Churchill advo- 
cated no arms for the Spanish Republic and be- 
cause he has loaned money to the Spanish dictator, 
as well as supplying his regime with food, the 
British prime minister was under heavy attack last 
week in Parliament. 


PEOPLE AND THE WAR 


High Prices Burden 
Poor; Taxes Mounting 


goes for taxes. 


England 


a month only receives 148—the rest 


000.000 more people, formerly 
exempt because of low income, in the 
taxable class, and provides for com- 
pulsory saving. This last measure 
is designed to reduce purchases and 


High prices, little food, heavy 
taxes are truly international in war 
time. Last week reports from Ger- 
many, the British Isles and Denmark 
brought pictures of the average 
man trying to support himself and 
his family in a warring world. 

In Germany, where food prices 
are soaring, a skilled workman labors 
for a twelve hour day and gets a 
basic wage ranging from $32 to $60 
a month. This wage is subject to ten 
different taxes in addition to so-called 
“voluntary donations.” The head of 
a family with a wage of 208 marks 


In England the work week was 
decreased from seven days to six 
days because of “the exhaustion of 
the workers who returned from a 
long day’s work only to be bombed 
all night, night after night.” 

In addition it was said last week 
that the immense tax burden of the 
British war effort “has been tied more 
firmly than ever on the backs of the 
working man” who must pay from 
12 to 15 per cent of his wages in 
taxes. The new British tax schedule 
reduces the manufacturer’s excess 
profits tax by 20 per cent, places 2,- 


avoid inflation. 


Denmark 


The occupation of Denmark cost 
that country (not the Nazis) 520,- 
000,000 kronen. Unemployment, ac- 
cording to a dispatch, “has increased 
catastrophically” and 35 per cent of 
those eligible for work, or about 200,- 
000 people. are unemployed. <Ac- 
cording to well-informed observers 
one-quarter of the population of Den- 
mark, prosperous in normal times, is 
starving. 
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Gird for Showdown on Anti-Labor Bill 


AFL-CIO Pressure Slows Up Vinson Measure; 
Mediation Board Blasts Southern Mine Operators 


This is the story of the most dras- 
tic anti-labor bill to receive serious 
consideration in Congress, of new 
parliamentary tactics to pass it, and 
of how united action on the part of 
labor has won friends and influenced 
Congressmen, with the result that last 
week’s delay may forecast the defeat 
of the measure. 

The bill is the Vinson bill, H.R. 
4139, introduced by Rep. Carl Vin- 
son (D., Ga.), chairman of the House 
Naval Affairs committee. Representa- 
tive Vinson is a poll-tax Congress- 
man, as are many of the most ardent 
supporters of his bill. And _ that 
means that, since many workers in 
their districts cannot afford the price 
of a vote, these representatives need 
not fear their labor constituents at 
next election. 

As first drafted, the Vinson bill 
applied only to labor working on 
naval defense contracts. This per- 
mitted Speaker Sam Rayburn (D., 
Texas) to refer it to the Naval Af- 
fairs committee for hearings, in- 
stead of to the Labor committee 
which is short on poll-taxers and has 
a record of friendliness to labor. 

The Naval Affairs committee 
amended it to include all labor work- 
ing on defense contracts, a definition 
which today includes virtually all 
labor. 


Balks Union Shop 


H.R. 4139 has three main pro- 
visions: (1) it provides criminal 
penalties for strikes called prior to 
a 25-day “cooling-off” period, in 
which the National Defense Media- 
tion board would be required by 
statute to intervene; (2) it “freezes” 
existing employer-employe relation- 
ships, prohibiting unions from secur- 
ing union or closed shops or the 
check-off where these do not already 
exist; (3) it requires employers to 
discharge workers whom the em- 
ployer finds to be Communists, 
Nazis, or “subversive” —leaving this 
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AFL’s Geo. Meany 
says Vinson bill will 
bring industrial chaos. 


determination in the discretion of the 
employer himself. 

The Naval Affairs committee held 
two days of hearings on the bill, an 
unprecedentedly short time. Last 
year, by contrast, hearings on amend- 
ments to the NLRA were conducted 
for months with scores of witnesses. 
Main witness on the Vinson _ bill 
was Navy Secretary Frank Knox, 
who took 80 per cent of the time. 

Knox indicated he was in favor of 
the bill, which he said was ‘“‘con- 
ceived in the proper spirit”. 

Only other witness was John 
Green, president of the Int’l. Union 


Labor’s Week 


Labor unites against 
anti-strike bills. 


Mine dispute settled; 


“North-South  differen- 
tial” suggested for con- 
gressmen’s pay. 


“Work or fight” order 
revived in Connecticut. 


of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 
(CIO), who opposed the bill. Vin- 
son refused all other requests to be 
heard. The committee reported the 
bill “with the recommendation that 
it do pass.” 


Unions Speak Up 


That was chapter one in the his- 
tory of the Vinson bill. Last week, 
following condemnations of the bill 
by CIO President Murray and AFL 
President Green (see page 15) or- 
ganized labor really swung into ac- 
tion. Scores of trade union locals 
and central bodies protested. 

As the bill went before the House 
Rules committee, recognized as or- 
ganized labor’s most powerful foe in 
the House, the tide began to turn. 
In the House, where daily attacks on 
labor had for weeks gone unchal- 
lenged, labor champions began to 
find their voice. 


In the Rules Committee 


The Rules committee was expect- 
ed to give the Vinson bill a green 
light and rush it to debate before the 
soft coal dispute is settled. Southern 
Congressmen, recalci- 
trant southern coal operators, were 
using the coal stoppage as oratorical 
fuel to whoop it up for the bill. 
Representative Vinson, appearing 
before the Rules committee, said cer- 
tification of the mine dispute to the 
NDMB would “show up the board as 
being without power’—and thereby 
justify passage of H.R. 4139. 

Last week Rep. Mary Norton (D., 
N. J.), chairman of the House Labor 
committee, sent the Rules committee 
a statement on the Vinson bill. She 
called it an “anti-labor bill” attempt- 
ing to do by indirection what would 
not be dared by direct procedure. 

A number of other Congressmen 
backed up Representative Norton be- 
fore the Rules committee. George 
Meany, sec.-treas. of the AFL, ap- 


backing up 
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peared in opposition to the bill, said 
it would result in “industrial chaos”, 

As the week ended it appeared the 
measure would eventually get the 
go-sign from the Rules committee. 
But all of organized labor, girding 
for a showdown fight, was optimistic 
it could be defeated in the House. 


MINES TO OPEN 


Southern Operators 
Accept FD’s Proposal 


The week-end saw 400,000 soft 
coal miners still locked out by the 
refusal of southern operators to meet 
union demands. The scene of nego- 
tiations had once more shifted to 
Washington, where UMWA officials, 
northern and southern operators sub- 
mitted their rival claims to the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation board. The 
UMWA policy committee had ratified 
the agreement between the union and 
the northerners, but voted not to 
execute it until a _ settlement is 
reached with the southerners who 
bolted earlier conferences. 


Congressman Vinson 


The Federated Press quoted a gov- 
ernment spokesman as saying: “This 
is no longer a labor dispute, but a 
fight between operators in the north 
and south.” 

It was natural enough that south- 
ern Congressmen should take ad- 
vantage of the mine stoppage to ad- 
vance their advocacy of the Vinson 
bill, particularly since there were no 
major strikes in progress last week. 
But they had an additional reason 
for their interest in the outcome— 
the issue of north-south wage differ- 
entials is a vital one to their indus- 
trial constituents. Cheap labor and 


open shop are the south’s lure to 
northern industries. 

Chief argument for the differen- 
tials has been that it costs less to 
live in the south. But last week that 
argument was inconsiderately turned 
against southern Congressmen when 
Labor’s Non Partisan League head 
and ex-coal miner John T. Jones 
made a nation-wide radio speech, 
Jones proposed that southern Con- 
gressmen show their good faith by 
voting themselves a wage differen- 
tial, and reducing their salaries to 
$8,000 from the $10,000 general pay 
for members of Congress. 

At week’s end the Mediation 
board washed its hands of the mine 
dispute, condemning the obstinacy of 
the southern coal operators, Contin- 
ued Presidential pressure, however, 
at last succeeded in forcing the south- 
ern operators to come to terms. They 
agreed to reopen their mines and pay 
$1 a day, the scale demanded by the 
UMWA. Negotiations would be re- 


sumed and the final settlement would 
be retroactive. 


OTHER LABOR NEWS 


Last week thé local draft board 
at West Hartford, Conn., withdrew 
occupational deferment from a man 
who had gone on strike at Hanson- 
Whitney machine-tool company. It 
placed him in Class 1-A on the 
ground he was no longer working 
in a defense industry. The United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Work- 
ers union (CIO) wired the Selective 
Service board in Washington: “We 
are informed there is a widespread 
plan afoot, sponsored by West Hart- 
ford draft board, to revoke defer- 
ment of Hanson-Whitney workers if 
they fail to return to work on the 
company’s terms’. Selective Serv- 
ice chief Brig. Gen. Hershey ordered 
an immediate investigation. . . 

Both the General Motors Corp. 
and the UAW-CIO at week’s end ac- 
cepted a Mediation board proposal 
which averted a strike. Negotiations 
will continue throughout this week, 
with both sides to send mediation 
representatives to Washington if no 
agreement is reached by a set date. 
Most important feature of the 
NDMC’s proposal was the condition 
that any agreement reached will be 
retroactive. 


Eighty per cent of an air- 
plane requires aluminum or one 
of its alloys. The Aluminum 
Co. of America, commonly 
known as Alcoa, controls en- 
tire U. S. output of this metal. 

The U. S. government, in its 
anti-trust suit against Alcoa, 
charged the company “has kept 
its 100 per cent monopoly of 
virgin aluminum production 
intact for 47 yearsy and has 
used that power, not only to 
exact unconscionable profits, 
but also to destroy competi- 
tion in fabricating branches in 
which it desires to extend its 
monopoly.” Alcoa controls 
over 90 per cent of the ‘bauxite 
(from which aluminum js 
made) which is imported. 

Through Edward K. Davis, 
brother of the Alcoa president, 
a Canadian corporation was set 
up in 1928. In 1931, the gov- 
ernment suit points out, a world 
aluminum combine was set up 
to divide markets, destroy com- 
petition and keep prices high. 

In January, 1941, a Federal 
grand jury indicted Alcoa, five 
other corporations and nine in- 
dividuals for anti-trust viola- 
tions. They were charged with 
conspiring with I. G. Farben In- 
dustrie, Nazi corporation, with 
the result there are inadequate 
facilities for magnesium pro- 
duction for national defense. In 
this setup, the German cartels 
dominated vital technological 
developments in the U. S. 

Stock ownership of Alcoa is 
held by seven persons, includ- 
ing the Mellons, Dukes (to- 
bacco) and the Davis family, 
who own 58 per cent. This 
same group controls 63 per cent 
of the Aluminum Corp. Ltd. 
of Canada. 

Alcoa’s 1939 earnings were 
twice as large as the total capi- 
tal invested by its stockholders. 
In 1940 Alcoa profits totaled 
$44,146,297, increase of 20 per 
cent over 1939. This is equiva- 
lent to a profit of $1,028 for 
each employe at work in 1940 


for Alcoa. —The Economist 
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New Bill Seeks Debt Relief for Farmers 


Proposes Scaling Down on Mortgages; Taxes on 
Poor Peril Farm Income, U. S. Study Discloses 


Act Now 


The many farmers who have long 
yearned for debt adjustment, watch- 
ing session after session of Congress 
in the hope that a bill would be 
passed which would scale down the 
mortgage indebtedness of farms fi- 
nanced directly or indirectly by fed- 
eral credit, had better act now or an- 
other session of Congress will have 
passed without this relief. 

The bill that they should support, 
according to the officials of the Farm- 
ers union, will be introduced by Rep- 
resentative Hampton P. Fulmer of 
South Carolina. Letters should be 
sent Mr. Fulmer, the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, and congressmen 
representing the district in which you 
live. 


Taxes Heaviest on Poor 


Agriculture not only pays out a 
larger proportion of its income for 
taxes than any other industry except 
utilities, but the poor, upon whom 
agriculture depends for prosperity, 
are taxed more heavily as consumers 
than the rich, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce study. The study 
was for the benefit of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee which 
has asked if it is possible that the 
only way the present economic struc- 
ture can operate is through the stim- 
ulus of war. 

The increased use of sales taxes, 
according to the report, has added to 
the tax burden on agriculture since 
the chief revenue is derived from 
levies on food stuffs. Over four- 
fifths of all state and local revenues 
in 1939 came from sales taxes; and 
the largest share, amounting to 23.6 
per cent of the total revenue from 
sales taxes, comes from taxes on 
food. Since sales taxes raise the 
price of foods, they cut the farmer’s 
market. Hence sales taxes hit farm- 
ers both as consumers and sellers. 

Agriculture pays out a larger pro- 
portion of its income for state and 
local taxes than does any other indus- 
try, according to this study. State 
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and local taxes claim 21.8 per cent 
of the income produced by agricul- 
ture. 

Even if federal and state taxes 
are added together, it is found that 
agriculture pays out a larger share 
of its income in the form of taxes 
than any other industry except utili- 
ties. However these utilities set their 
rates after consideration of taxes to 
be paid whereas the farmers are re- 
quired to pay taxes without regard 
to prices or profits. 
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Here is a table, released by the 
Department of Commerce, which re- 
veals the amount of taxes paid ac- 
cording to income groups and that 
those receiving under $500 a year 
pay 20.6 per cent of their income for 
consumer taxes while those getting 
$20,000 a year or over pay only 5.2 
per cent. 


All Taxes as Percent of Consumers 
Income, 1938-1939 


Taxes on 
Personal Consump- 
Taxes tion 
UWndert $500 1.3% 20.6% 
$500-1 000s a ae oe 9 EOL 
SEUSS), se er 1.0 16.2 
$1,500-2,000 —~----__- 15 16.4 
$2,000-3,000 22222 2_= 125 15.9 
$3,000-5,000 =. --=- 3.4 14.2 
$5,000-10,000 _______ 6.6 11.4 
$10,000-15,000 ______ 16.6 9.0 
$15,000-20,000 ______ 23.9 edi 
$20,000 and over__-- 32.5 Br 
Totaleye- eae all 14.5 
Debate on AAA 


The debate between the American 
Farm Bureau federation and the 
Farmers union over reform of the 
Triple A is attracting a good deal 
of attention. The first organization 
wants to decentralize the Triple A, 


placing its administration under the 
control of the Extension service. Op- 
ponents of the plan, including the 
administration, declare that most Ex- 
tension services are influenced by the 
Farm bureau and that as a result that 
organization would control the ad- 
ministration of government agricul- 
tural policy. Leaders of the Farm 
bureau, a group which includes many 
wealthy farmers, say this is nonsense, 
that the Farm bureau does not con- 
trol the Extension services, that the 
plan of decentralization would make 
the Triple A less cumbersome, more 
responsive to local needs, 


Farm Machinery 


Farmers have often complained 
about the price of machinery, charg- 
ing that manufacturers made fabu- 
lous profits while farm prices be- 
came increasingly low. Last week 
Leon Henderson, administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, asked manufactur- 
ersot to increase the price of farm 
implements at this time. 

“I also request,” wrote Mr. Hen- 
derson, “that there be no alteration 
in your cash discounts, trade dis- 
counts, volume discounts, carry al- 
lowances, methods of quoting prices, 
credit practices or other trade or 
price policies which would have the 
effect of increasing net manufactur- 
er’s prices. Where prices of equip- 
ment have not yet been quoted for 
this year I request that you adhere 
to the price schedules which were 
last in effect. 

“I am asking your voluntary co- 
operation in the hope, which I am 
sure we both share, that other steps 
may be avoided in this industry.” 

The last sentence carried a pointed 
hint to manufacturers that arbitrary 
price fixing might result if volun- 
tary cooperation were not forthcom- 
ing. 

The government has already fixed 
the price of steel and zinc scrap in 
an attempt to stabilize prices and 
avoid inflation. 


.. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 
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Reading, ‘Riting ... Revolt 


For years the children of St. Am- 
brose school (a Catholic parochial 
school) in St. Louis, Mo., have come 
and gone in the easy pedestrian way 
of school children everywhere, save 
that in St. Ambrose school the stu- 
dents were, if anything, more quies- 
cent, more tractable, than elsewhere. 


Last week they punctuated that 
serene history by what amounted to a 
revolution. The whole student body 
ef 267 went on strike—riotously, 
eagerly, joyfully on strike. It was a 
spontaneous action not connected 
with fifth columns or defense. And, 
so far as could be determined, not 
led by communists or subversive ele- 
ments. Certainly the school authori- 
ties were, like Caesar’s wife, beyond 
reproach. Such tactics are not con- 
doned by them. Nevertheless, the 
situation was upon them. 

And quite a situation it was. About 
100 children parading the street, 
pounding drums made of gasoline 
cans, picketing in a spirit that made 
adult picketing seem a tame and 
tasteless business. They permitted 
only maintenance students to enter to 
help clean blackboards. They carried 
a sign 7 feet wide bearing the logic 
of their demands—and no words 
wasted. “Continue good teaching. 
Keep them always. Here 22 years. 
Why change?” 

The demonstration persisted for 
days. The pastor admitted having 
announced that six Loretto nuns 
whose. order has been teaching in 
the school for 22 years would be 
replaced by another order trained to 
participate in parish activities besides 
teaching. He had certainly expected 
no such difficulties as this. 

After two days, all back-to-school 
movements having been cheerfully 
resisted, Father Lupo, the pastor, was 
willing to discuss terms. 


Teachers 


Last week Iowa’s governor signed 
a law fixing the minimum salary for 
school teachers at $65 a month. And 
last week as 11 more New York 


teachers were suspended, charged 
with being radical, nine of them in 
the City College of New York, stu- 
dents demonstrated in protest, refused 
to attend classes. 


Boon to Bridegrooms 


A direct appeal to the president 
by a Milwaukee, Wis., bridegroom 
who asked deferment although he 
was married only February 14, re- 
sulted in President Roosevelt’s re- 
versal of the action of the district 
draft board which had put the con- 
script in Class 1 A. 

The request for deferment was 
made on the ground that the bride 
earned only $6 a week part time and 
was therefore partially dependent on 
her husband economically and wholly 
dependent on him emotionally. There 
was also evidence that the marriage 
had not been consummated to evade 
the draft. The decision was inter- 
preted by A. C. Backus, chairman of 
the draft board, as a great boon to 
bridegrooms. 


In the Army Now 


Joe L. McCord, 20-year-old preach- 
er, now a private stationed in San 
Antonio, Texas, has learned that re- 
ligious man though he is, he will 
have to change his habits in the army. 
He was court-martialed last week and 
sentenced to six months at hard labor 
for cursing a sergeant. 


All But Overcome 


Texans with a taste for history had 
a sardonic or a reminiscent moment 
last week when Andrew Jackson 
Houston, the 87-year-old son of Gen- 


eral Sam Houston, virile romantic 
figure of Texas history, was ap- 
pointed United States Senator by 
Governor Lee O’Daniel. 

Andrew Jackson Houston was all 
but overcome by the honor. De- 
scribed by a state legislator as “so 
far in his dotage he was unable to 
receive guests” the newly appointed 
senator will be the oldest man in his- 
tory to occupy a seat in that body. 
He felt unequal to an interview but 
wrote a note to the press: “It is my 
fond hope that I shall be able to 
serve where my father did. I want to 
go to Washington.” 

A special election will be held 
June 28, to name a successor for the 
late Senator Morris Sheppard whose 
seat will be occupied by Houston 
until that date. 


Young Despair 


A child bride and her 21-year-old 
husband met in a Philadelphia park 
last week to keep a death tryst be- 
cause the girl’s parents, ignorant of 
her marriage, refused to let their 
daughter see her husband. Yoland 
Goglia, a bullet wound above her 
heart, hailed a passing automobile, 
and before she collapsed, pointed out 
the body of her young husband, 
Benjamin, a few yards away. The 
girl may live. 

In New York last week 15-year-old 
Concetta Guiliano, whose family 
have been on relief nearly nine years, 
committed suicide because she could 
have no Easter dress. 


Miscellany 


There was a lot of excitement in 
Anderson, S. C., one midnight last 
week, when the telephone operator 
kept getting flash signals on her 
switchboard without any request for 
a number, only a vague, ominous 
sound of dirty work afoot. She noti- 
fied police and they went into action. 
They surrounded the market from 
which the flash had come, approached 
it guns ready. They found a 
Plymouth Rock hen, escaped from 
her coop, having fun with the tele- 
phone. 
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Ai the present moment as you read this there is a pow- 
erful conspiracy in Germany, backed by the rich and 
great, to overthrow Hitler. This embryonic revolution has 
the support of conservative elements in England and the 
United States. Indeed, I was informed of it by an Ameri- 
can official who perhaps knows more about Germany than 
any other American. Fritz Thyssen, one of the most pow- 
erful of German monopolists, was banished from Germany 
because of this conspiracy. But the plan, and the impetus 
that brought it into being. is still alive and those behind 
it are waiting for the proper moment to transform it into 
reality. 

Also as you read this there is a powerful wish on the 
part of large segments of the German people for a revolu- 
tionary change. For the most part this wish is unorgan- 
ized desire, fallow ground for a major upheaval of the 
future. It is based on widespread demoralization, which 
will be described in this series, and what organization it 
has is far underground. It is commonly spoken of as Com- 
munist (at least when the Nazis speak of it) but it contains 
other elements and might more properly be described as 
Anti-Fascist. 

This movement has nothing in common with the plot of 
the wealthy, save the common desire to get rid of Hitler. 
This movement is of the kind that English liberals, such 
as Harold Laski, chief of the Labor Party’s theoreticians, 
presumably favor. It contemplates nothing short of com- 
plete democratic ownership of Germany's resources by all 
of the people—and its enemies outside of Germany are as 
bitterly against it as those inside the Third Reich. 

The first conspiracy at best would be little more than a 
“palace revolution” with Goering displacing Hitler and with 
certain aristocratic sections of the army, combined with 
industrialists, bankers and the heads of great trusts, ‘dis- 
placing the Nazi party and all its hierarchy. 

Thus the question of “Revolt in Germany?” might more 
properly be changed into two questions. The first would 
be “When will there be a German Revolution?” and the 
second “What kind of a revolution will there be?” For 
there will be revolution in Germany. It may be distant but 
there, as in all of Europe, revolt against Hitler will finally 
come, 


For ten days before I left Berlin I sat in bombproof 
cellars with the inhabitants of the German capital while 
bombs and anti-aircraft fire shook the earth and filled the 
night with menace. Never have I seen people with less 
elan, with more real depression of spirit. It was not fear. 
It was not the damage being done or the people being 
killed, for the raids were still small scale compared to 
those over London. It was something far deeper. That 
something was what gave the mild demonstration bombings 
of Berlin an importance out of all proportion to the damage 
done. 

It was, as far as the Germans themselves could tell me. 


that what was happening outside was a part of the entire 
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pattern of their lives. Most of them have gone througk 
World War I and the blockade, through revolution, stree 
fighting, inflation, famine, foreclosures, unemployment 
Now huddling in their cellars while the bombs droppec 
outside, they could see no end to it. It had always been 
in one way or another, throughout their lives the way i 
was at that moment. It was not the bombings, neither was 
it the lack of food, nor the many stifling war-time regula 
tions that robbed their lives of all grace and spontaneity 
and turned them into automatons. It was everything since 
1914 all added up together with the presentiment that thing! 
were going to get worse before they got better. 

When someone laughs in Germany it is so unusual that 
people turn around in the street and look at him. I arrive¢ 
in Munich on June 28 at the very crest of the wave of Ger. 
man triumph, for already France had signed a crippling 
armistice. Hitler had ordered a ten day celebration and | 
thought I should see dancing in the streets and all the 
vociferous thanksgiving of a nation that had at last reverse¢ 
history and received compensation for the humiliation of 
Versailles. 


HOW TO CONQUER NA: 


A few days before I left Germany, I talked to 
Nazi ofhcial in the Foreign Office. He was a thi 
pale little man and a great bitterness seemed to we 
constantly within him. He said he had been di 
criminated against when he was in America aft 
World War I because he was a German. This fa 
made him wish to taunt Americans, to somehow hu 
them. This fact, too, dissipated his normal cautic 
and made him say things that he ordinarily wou 
have kept secret. He said: 

“There is only one way to beat us, and it is 
beyond the power of your so-called democracies 
to do it. You would have to extend democracy 
to an extent that is impossible to do with your 
plutocrats. You would have to make it clear 
that the people in a democracy get more than the 
people in Germany. We're poor, but what we 
have is equitably distributed even though you 
don’t think so.” 
He was smiling that thin, bitter little smile 

his, a smile that somehow seemed to typify his e 
tire personality and appearance, and after a m 
ment he continued: “You can’t win. Look at Fran 
Her rich men were afraid to win. afraid to fight § 
cause they feared the people. They fought the pe 
ple, not us. They broke unions, they imprison 
radicals, reduced the standard of living, concentrat 
on profits. It will be the same in all countri 
You'd have to make democracy work to fight us | 


eek, Former Foreign Correspondent for PM 


. 
Mnstead, at this moment of supreme triumph, the people 
Munich, ordinarily one of the gayest cities in the world, 
tre so sad and depressed it seemed like a mass phenom- 
on. The scarlet banners with their black swastikas that 
tlanded the city in response to Hitler’s orders seemed 
ly to emphasize the melancholy. 
here was something furtive about the people and they 
med to prefer not to look at their neighbors. The vic- 
ty bells that rang each noon by decree acquired the 
and of a funeral dirge when one glanced at the white, 
ached faces of those hurrying along the pavements. When 
rman troops swung by, there were not the cheers I had 
pecied but only indifference. Few stopped to watch and 
most all continued to hurry about their business. 
Jn the day I left Germany it was like leaving a prison. 
= servants at my hotel crowded around and begged for 
food stamps I had not used. I had given them money 
H clothes but it was the stamps permitting them a few 
fre ounces of butter and meat for one week that made 
s come to their eyes. One woman kept pulling at my 
re and said over and over with a sort of frantic sense- 


— AS TOLD BY A NAZI 


‘ively and your wealthy men are more afraid of 
people than of us.” 
| * * * 
Dn the way home, our trans-Atlantic plane, bound 
m Lisbon to New York, was a speck above 3,000 
ses of ocean and the voices of the passengers 
mded dim and far away beneath the steady, beat- 
drone of the engines. A ruddy faced Englishman 
ibefore me and because of the all enveloping drone 
words were difficult to hear. He said: 
‘There’s only one way to beat Hitler. You've got to 
‘nd democracy, not limit it. You've got to ex- 
fl free speech, collective bargaining, and all those 
igs that show the people they’ve got something to 
at for. You can't beat Hitler by getting like 
ler.” 
n Madrid a French Royalist, or a former Royalist, 
ke in much the same refrain. He was a young 
mt and attached to the French Foreign Ofhce at 
hy. He said: 
I was against the Loyalists, and I was mad, crazy 
eso. Here Germany conquered Europe. She used 
in as a gigantic laboratory to perfect the weapons 
a which she crushed France and is now using 
inst Great Britain. But here, above all, Germany 
ned that the democracies hated the democratic 
it so much, hated the people so much, that they 
“erred great peril to themselves rather than have 


people win.” 


lessness: “Oh take me, take me with you. Hide me in your 
trunk. Do anything!” 

The spirit of a country can be judged by the spirit of its 
people and here are some of the people I met: 

There was the thin, intense little Jew who would glance 
all about before whispering, “They are devils, these people. 
Devils!” 

There was the German doctor who would go out on the 
balcony of his home in the blacked out night and shout like 
a crazy man to the British planes above. “Hit us, wipe us 
out!” he would shout. His father had been beaten to death 
in a concentration camp. 

There was the comparatively young Nazi who talked 
with the disillusion of a fundamentalist who has decided the 
world after all was not made in six days. He missed the old 
days when the Brown Shirts were fighting for power, when 
there were street riots and adventure and the opportunity 
for daring. He said most of his colleagues were turning 
into mediocre political hacks and that “‘all of the idealism 
of the movement is gone.” 

There was Hans Schroeder, whose face was like a pink 
full moon, who said he favored the war because he wanted 
enough to eat, two suits of clothes, an automobile, and a 
decent place to live. He had all the frantic friendliness 
of an overly eager dog and beamed irrelevantly as he said: 
“We can’t have these things now because the British own 
the earth. We are too poor.” 

There was the little stenographer who made $12 a week 
and was forced to give almost $6 of it in taxes. There was 
the German workingman who whispered to me, “Don’t be- 
lieve it”, after a Nazi official told me Germany was the one 
country which waged war without destroying social gains. 

There was the dignified, fine looking middle-aged man 
who worked 84 hours a week for about $13.20 and who 
whispered: “It’s always been like this. It’ll never be over.” 

There was the dentist who said he’d offended a Nazi 
official and that they would get him somehow. “They may 
charge me with being a Communist; they may charge me 
with stealing; they may charge me with immorality but 
they will get me somehow,” he said with a gloomy fatalism. 
He was right. They did get him. He’s now in a concentra- 
tion camp. 

There was the young German soldier, married and with 
two children, who whispered furtively, every time he had 
the opportunity, that he wanted to go to the United States 
after the war. He said he didn’t want his son killed “in 
the next European war.” When he heard about conscription 
here he almost wept and said, “Why it’s getting just like 
Germany. I might as well stay here.” 


There were many others that I wish to tell about in the 
remainder of this series. Other articles will tell more of the 
industrialists’ plot, bombings, food shortages, restrictions, 
Nazi political plans, the treatment of Jews in Germany, 
public morale, the German soldier and other factors con- 
cerned in the coming German revolution. 
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USek 


says Representative 


E. E. Cox (D.) of Georgia 


... It is going to be contended that 
strikes are being adjusted, that if left 
alone they will soon pass out of the 
picture. I want to express the hope 
that the people will not be deceived 
by any such contention as that and 
that the Congress will not fail them, 
itself, and the country in meeting its 
responsibility so far as the enactment 
of legislation that will do the job is 
concerned. ... 


I want to make the observation that 
this country is in a very critical sit- 
uation at the present time, and our 
allies are now on the run. We have 
got to cease this slobbering over so- 
called social gains and get down to 
business and prepare for war. We 
cannot wage a war on WPA princi- 
ples. Now, we might just as well 
get that in our minds now as later 
on, and the sooner we come to that 
realization the better for America. . . 


YES! says Representative 
John M’Millan (D.) of S.C. 


The strike situation on national de- 
fense projects and industries manu- 
facturing war materials has become 
so serious that, in my opinion, it is 
our duty as American citizens to take 
some drastic action unless the Presi- 
dent’s newly appointed Mediation 
board is successful in settling these 
strikes at once. 


We all know Hitler and Mussolini 
are having a hearty laugh at our ex- 
pense. They have certainly noticed 
the pictures appearing in our news- 
papers of men who are being beaten 
up when they have committed no 
crime other than wished to work to 
support their wives and children. I 
believe that practically every red- 
blooded American in the House of 
Representatives will agree with me 
that this is a disgrace to America. 
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Does Labor Strike 
Without Just Cause? 


‘Hitler’s Agents’ 


I personally cannot see how we can 
call ourselves a free people when we 
cannot work to support our families 
without being beaten up. I person- 
ally think that some of the leaders 
of some of the labor unions are act- 
ing as Hitler’s agents, and the Presi- 
dent and the F. B. I. should take 
some action at once to place these 
labor agitators behind the bars, and 
I think that they should remain in 
jail until the war is over and then 


shipped back to Europe. 


I should think that the leaders of 
the labor unions should take advan- 
tage of the great opportunity at this 
time to prove to the American peo- 
ple that they have a just right to 
exist. 


‘Time Drawing Near’ 


The American people, in my opin- 
ion, will not tolerate strikes in na- 
tional defense industries very much 
longer. The Congress and the Presi- 
dent have been more than patient 
with the leaders of the labor unions 
during the past few months, and the 
time is drawing near when it will 
be considered nothing less than trea- 
son for the leaders of the labor unions 
to call strikes on national defense 
projects. 


Personally I advocate the federal 
government taking full control over 
all industries and labor connected 
with the manufacturing of national- 
defense products and war materials 
of any nature. We should place all 
of these projects and labor under 
the jurisdiction of the army, as it 
will be too late for us to build up 
our national defense after Hitler has 
blown up a few of our national manu- 
factures and airports. 


Cites Army Wage 


It is beyond my exaggerated 
thoughts when American labor would 
strike on national defense projects, 
when they are receiving an average 
salary of $2 per hour, when their 
brother soldier is only receiving $1 
permdayyast. * 

I cannot prescribe (sic) to 
the type of patriotism laid down by 
some of the CIO leaders; and the 
time has arrived when we must take 
stock of ourselves here in this great 
country of ours. We all know that 
Great Britain is struggling for life 
against a mad tyrant who has no 
respect tor human lite and considers 
might as right. We must continue 
to speed up the national detense in 
every way possible. We now, more 
than ever, can see that it is neces- 
sary that the United States be pre- 
pared for any eventuality, since Great 
Britain seems to be weakening under 
the strong Hitler machine. 


YES! says Representative 
Chas. Gifford (R.) of Mass. 


I am calling now upon the Judic- 
lary committee of the House to re- 
spond to the desire of the people 
and report legislation. This com- 
mittee must not be lulled to sleep 
because a few strikes have been set- 
tled. 

I realize and you must know now 
that the people all over this nation 
are waiting for a voice to speak 
plainly again. I would like to in- 
tone if I could—“There is no right 
to strike against the public safety any 
time, anywhere.” That man. was 
afterwards elected President of the 
United States, largely upon that edict. 
I call upon some courageous man 
here now*to make use of some such 
expression. 
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As the House begins consideration of the Vinson bill (see pages 


8-9) the issue of legislation to curb or outlaw strikes is widely 


debated. Many persons have charged during recent weeks that 


strikes are unjustified during this critical period. As strongly, 


many others have championed the cause of labor. 


tesserae! 


NO! says Representative 
Frank Hook (D.) of Mich. 


I presume that as we are now in 
the midst of the national defense pro- 
gram and even though hysteria is 
in the air we have not yet come to 
the point where it is treason to rea- 
son. 

A certain group on the floor of 
this House have been continuously 
maligning the cause of labor. They 
grasp onto every straw to condemn 
those who have been trying to bal- 
ance the scales of economic justice. 
We who have interested ourselves in 
seeing that justice be done did not 
see fit to stoop to the low level of 
dignifying their statements with an 
answer. The result is that the news- 
papers have printed just one side of 
the story. ... 


Condemns Smearirg 


I do not know of any worse smear- 
ing that can be done than to charge 
a man with communism or anti-Amer- 
icanism without having investigated 
first and having definite, positive 
proof. There is too much of this 
going on. It is this kind of stuff 
that has kept the people in a jittery 
state of mind. We cannot have na- 
tional unity, we cannot have a na- 
tional defense program if the leaders 
of our nation are to make such in- 
temperate statements without founda- 
tion of fact.... 

As I said on a previous occasion, 
I did not hear any voice raised when 
the industrialists of the nation at 
the beginning of the defense program 
refused to take contracts and re- 
fused to go ahead with the defense 
program until their claims were met 
and until they were given an amor- 
tization on their taxes, until the ceil- 
ings on profits were raised, and until 
other conditions demanded by them 
were met. They refused to go ahead 
and so tied up the national defense 
program for months. 


I did not hear any cry then about 
sabotage in the national defense pro- 
gram. But now, because of the fact 
that there were 11 strikes out of over 
200,000 factories in this nation, they 
are ready to crucify labor on the 
cross of justice. Industry was prop- 
erly treated at the time. The gov- 
ernment arbitrated with them. They 
did it in the American way. 


Threat to Morale 


The laboring men of this nation 
will carry the burden of saving de- 
mocracy, as they have in the past. .. . 
You must not put laws upon the 
statute books that will create in the 
mind of the laboring man of this 
nation the idea that he is being per- 
secuted. If you bring about such a 
condition in the minds of the great 
mass of labor, you will break down 
the morale of that great patriotic 
class, and when you break down the 
laboring class of this nation you 
will no longer have national unity, 
and without national unity we cannot 
win in this great struggle for the 
preservation of democracy. 


NO! says William Green, 
President of the AFL 


The enactment of this measure 
(the Vinson bill) will arouse deep 
feeling and discontent among the 
workers of the nation. This ‘would 
be unfortunate because the need of 
the moment is unity in thought, pur- 
pose and action on the part of all 
classes of people. 

Why should labor, and particu- 
larly the members of the American 
Federation of Labor, be made the 
object of such a legislative attack at 


a time when all efforts possible on 
the part of the leaders of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
membership as well are directed to- 
ward the promotion of the national 
defense program. 

. Congress will delay rather 
than promote the completion of the 
national defense program through 
enacting the Vinson bill into law. 
Labor would interpret the measure 
as an attack upon its inherent and 
constitutional rights. It will be re- 
garded as a blow at freedom and 
liberty, a form of legislative com- 
pulsion that is tremendously offensive 
to free American workers, and will 
be regarded as a law which imposes 
involuntary servitude. 


NO! says Philip Murray, 
President of the CIO 


The legislation as covered in H. R. 
4139 (Vinson bill) strikes at the 
very existence of labor unions, de- 
stroys the democratic rights of the 
working men and women now guar- 
anteed under the existing law and se- 
riously curtails the position which 
labor now enjoys under the labor 
relations act. 

At the present time in the face of 
mounting corporate profits and a ris- 
ing cost of living, it is essential that 
the workers of the nation, through 
their unions, elevate their standard 
of living through increased wages 
and improved working conditions. 


NO! says William H. Davis, 
Defense Mediation Board 


There is no use in America pro- 
ducing defense materials if it is a 
nation of slaves. History has shown 
that any military establishment that 
has to depend on slaves to produce 
its defense materials is inevitably de- 
stroyed. 

To tell a man that he could not 
strike is to tell him that “you must 
work against your will.” 


UI 


USeck 


QOUEBODE ought to help George Seldes carry on 
\/ his campaign of exposure of the venality and one- 
sidedness of the press. One man can’t possible tell the 
whole story even if he is at it 24 hours a day. The job 
ought to be parcelled out to a number of research 
scholars, each devoting all his time to a different angle. 

Take, for example, the slanted headline. Here’s an 
old one that will best illustrate the point. It’s from 
the New York Times of August 4, 1939: 


TROOPS DISARM 200 
AT COLORADO DAM; 
UNIONISTS DISPERSE 


Now read a couple paragraphs from the story under 
that head: 

“National Guardsmen occupied the Green Mountain 
Dam project today and disarmed about 200 special 
deputies. .. . 

“The men, deputized by a county sheriff and part 
of a ‘back-to-work’ force which pushed through union 
picket lines Tuesday night at the $4,000,000 Reclama- 
tion Bureau project, quietly surrendered their deer and 
.22-calibre rifles and shotguns and pistols.” 

Does the headline give you the impression that it was 
the non-unionists who were disarmed? 

And here’s another from the same paper of March 1, 
1938: 


TRANSIT WORKERS 
LOSE IN HIGH COURT 


Do you gather from this head that the Transport 
Workers union lost its case before the Supreme court? 
Well, you’re wrong. The union won the case. Six non- 
unionists who were fighting against a closed shop contract 
between the TWU and the New York Rapid Transit cor- 
poration, had their appeal dismissed by the court. 


1 


So much for the slanted headline. You can see it’s 
a field for fruitful investigation. So is the lying editorial. 
The great bus strike in New York City recently fur- 
nished a number of beautiful examples of that angle: 

On March 11, 1941 the New York World-Telegram’s 
editorial said: “ . the public, we think, sharply 
disagrees with Quill and emphatically agrees with Mayor 
La Guardia, who knows all the issues involved, that 
the union leader’s attitude is ‘bullheaded, obstinate and 
stupid’. 

“Nobody can call the Mayor a foe of unions. He has 
conferred with both sides in the bus dispute.” 

Now the last sentence in the quotation above is simply 
not true. The Mayor had not conferred with both sides. 
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Talh Abeut America 


By LEO HUBERMAN 


Even if the editorial writer read no other paper but his 
own he would have known that, because the World-Tele- 
gram on the same day said in its news account of the 


strike: “Though Mayor La Guardia . . . had said he 
would confer any time with a union committee, he sent 
no direct word to their headquarters, and the TWU re- 
fused to accept his indirect invitation.” 

On March 21, 1941, the day the bus strike was settled, 
the New York Sun ran an editorial which said: “It must 
still irk these passengers, even after the buses roll to- 
morrow, to realize that the resumption of service was 
made on terms which were offered at the very beginning 
of the strike.” 

This was not true. No such terms were offered by 
either side “at the very beginning of the strike”. 

In the same editorial the Sun said further: “If they 
[the union leaders] had ever wanted arbitration, surely 
they would have accepted it when Philip Murray was 
here and could have taken credit for the settlement.” 
Try to reconcile that statement with the following 
facts: 


1. Philip Murray was called into the dispute by the 
union leaders. 


2. Philip Murray proposed an arbitration plan which, 
he said, represented “the point of view of the representa- 
tives of the Transport Workers Union”. 


3. Philip Murray affirmed his support of the TWU in 


the strike situation. 


You can’t reconcile the Sun’s statement with the facts 
because what the Sun said had no relation to the facts. 
The newspaper publishers, recently, held their annual 


convention. The virtues of our great free press were 
extolled. Nobody laughed. 


There‘ll Be Some Changes Made... 


In last week’s column, I told the story of two Negro 
athletes who had been barred from playing with their 
college teams because the Navy and Missouri authori- 
ties objected to their presence in the line-up. Because 
they bowed to this demand, I accused Harvard and New 
York university of being “partners to a Jim Crow 
policy”. 

I am happy to note a change at Harvard. In a letter 
to William J. Bingham, Harvard director of athletics, 
the Harvard corporation expressed the opinion that “in 
the future the athletic committee should make it plain to 
other institutions with whom we are competing that it is 
Harvard’s principle that there should be no racial dis- 
crimination among our students.” 


No change, to date, at N.Y.U. 
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‘Citizen Kane’: Tops From 


Preview of the Week: 
Citizen Kane 


I'm going to review two pictures 
this week if I can find enough adjec- 
tives on my typewriter. Or maybe I 
won't even need the adjectives; 
verbs, imperative, may do it. 

If you’ve never seen a picture be- 
fore and never see another, if you 
have to picket your neighborhood 
theater until they show it to you in 
desperation (because although this 
week it was shown to the press its 
release is not yet assured) see Citizen 
Kane. 

Citizen Kane breaks every rule in 
motion picture tradition, including 
its biographical choice of subject. 
Of course there have been biogra- 
phies out of Hollywood before but 
they’ve all been about men who are 
dead. Although on the screen news- 
paper-publisher Kane is dead (pic- 
ture is his obituary), in life his pro- 
totype won't lie down. This is the 
first rule it breaks. 

Rule number two: that a picture 
should have as many cooks as pos- 
sible. This picture is by Orson Welles 
alone. (By, with and from Orson 
Welles. ) 

Rule number three: a _ picture 
should tell a story from, one point 
of view.’ Citizen Kane tells Kane’s 
story from fye or six angles, even 
repeating incidents from different 
people’s viewpoints. 

It breaks—brilliantly—every tra- 
dition of photography. lighting, 
sound and make-up. Large rooms 
echo, people have pores to their skin. 
rooms have ceilings, people say 
things which don’t necessarily for- 
ward the plot. Yet on occasion there 
is so much economy of action that 
ten years of a marriage are complete- 
ly revealed in a couple of hundred 


feet of breakfast table scenes with 
change of costume but continuous 
dialog.: + 

It is all very revolutionary and 
leaves you feeling the motion picture 
medium is used for the first time. 

The story tells the life of a news- 
paper publisher. It makes this pub- 
lisher a whole person; sympathetic, 
too, since to know is to understand. 
Orson Welles’ acting is beyond criti- 
cism. His direction must be good 
too, since the rest of the cast of Mer- 
cury Theater Players—and that spe- 
cially goes for Dorothy Comingore— 
is superb. Half the credit for the 
writing goes to Herbert Manciewicz; 
the other to Orson Welles. 


Review of the Week: 
The Devil and Miss Jones 


When a team like Norman Krasna 
with Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ross (you 
know her as Jean Arthur) get to- 
gether and decide to produce—in its 
wider sense—a motion picture, it’s 
not very hard for them to get a ma- 
jor company to agree to release it 
sight unseen. But this team, though 
it has made an excellent picture, has 
evidently not had much to say about 
its advertising. So if you note a skit- 
tish_ ad of Jean Arthur in a bathing 
suit pay no attention; just see The 
Devil and Miss Jones for yourself. 

This is the story of a department 
store—hilariously funny, too, in the 
right way (I mean you laugh with, 
not at, the Little Man). It’s also the 
story of the reformation of the Rich- 
est Man in the World. 

If you are the kind of cynic who 
claims you can never push a rich 
man through the eye of a needle this 
picture is not for you. Personally 
I’m willing to give someone a chance 


Every Angle! 


Jean Arthur... as 
film publicists insist 
the public fancies her 


to reform if he can. This one does. 

Rich man (played by Charles Co- 
burn—and he’s magnificent) takes a 
job in his own store, becomes in- 
volved in the union, winds up pick- 
eting his private house. Climax to 
the picture is the general walk-out of 
all employes, including the employer 
himself. 

True it sounds fantastic and is. But 
where will you find another picture 
depicting a union in a wholly sym- 
pathetic light? Where will you find 
another picture (and this scene is 
actually believable) where the juve- 
nile lead, Robert Cummings, recites 
the Bill of Rights in a police station 
—and wins over the cops? Where will 
you find another beach scene—Coney 
Island on the Fourth of July—in 
which a million sprawling bodies 
give a composite picture of friendly 
good-humor? You tell me. I don’t 
know. 

—MOLLY CASTLE 


MR. JOHN Q. 


By BURTON & KNELL 


Down to Earth 


Once upon a time within the easy 
memory of many, the possibility of 
discovering oil was as exciting and 
mysterious as black-magic. Many 
an eager option was taken and many 
a hope was raised that was destined 
to be shattered. And there was hard- 
ly a small farmer in Oklahoma who 
didn’t venture to speculate with the 
bare possibility of retiring on oil. A 
few did. More didn’t. 

The days of the wild speculation 
are over and the exciting uncertainty 
is slowly but surely being reduced 
to test tube processes. 

Geological chemists are accurate 
underground prospectors. They have 
now developed a method of freezing 
gases sucked out of samples of soil 
to discover where deeply buried de- 
posits of gas and oil lie. The new 
process is more definite than the old 
method which relied on estimating 
the position of underground fields by 
means of their proximity to salt 
domes and other structures with 
which the deposits are usually asso- 
ciated. 

Nowadays soil samples are taken 
from 12 feet below the earth’s sur- 
face in the locality to be tested. The 
theory is that very small particles 
of the oil or gas deposits leak from 
the edges of the underground supply 
and rise to the surface of the earth, 
leaving traces which can be detected. 
The strength of these traces indicate 
the exact location of the buried de- 
posits. So scientists can predict 
whether the well about to be drilled 
will gush or be dry, whether it will 
pay or not. 


War on TB 


Something less than a real possi- 
bility of curing tuberculosis by a 
drug was suggested recently at the 


meeting of the American Association 
of Pathologists and Bacteriologists. 

Again it was the insignificant 
guinea pig which was by way of 
giving the clue. The animals had 
been infected with human tuberculo- 
sis and then half of them were treated 
with a new sulfa drug called promin. 
All of the untreated guinea pigs 
died. In 60 per cent of the treated 
guinea pigs there was no gross sign 
of the disease. 

Although the scientists of the Mayo 
clinic who reported on their experi- 
ments refused to make any positively 
optimistic predictions as a result of 
their findings, they did indicate that 
“the observation that an established 
infection . . . can be modified to the 
advantage of the host (here guinea 
pigs) lends confidence to the belief 
that eventually a chemotherapeutic 
agent (drug) may be found that will 
exert a favorable effect on tuber- 
culosis infections of human beings.” 


Going Up in Smoke 

Smoke costs the people of this coun- 
try about $2,500,000,000 every year 
without counting the cost to health, 
according to a report to the Ameri- 
can Chemical society meeting in St. 
Louis. 

Smoke is air filled with small par- 
ticles of unburned coal or oil. So 
the unburned particles. must be 
counted as industrial waste. They 
account for about $200,000,000 of 
the cost. Other items of cost are 
cleaning bills for everything from 
buildings to furniture and clothes 
and the deterioration accelerated by 
smoke. 

It was stated that “probably the 
worst aspect of smoke is its effect 
on health. . . . Much evidence exists 
that death rates from pneumonia... 
are greater in smoky industrial cen- 
ters than in small urban areas.” 


New 


BOOKS 


SOUTH OF GOD, by Cedric 
Belfrage..Modern Age. $2.50. 


Any reviewer must be 
abashed by the need to crowd 
into a few hurried abstractions 
the living history out of which 
Cedric Belfrage has written his 
fine book, South of God. This 
story has been told before, but 
never so thoroughly, never with 
the only validity possible to his- 
tory: a belief in human dignity 
and instinctive sympathy with 
men and movements striving to 
achieve that dignity in the face 
of whatever hunger or terror or 
humiliation. 

This story has been told be- 
fore in fragmentary sequences 
in the newspapers of just a few 
years ago, rarely on front 
pages under banner heads. 

This is the story of Ameri- 
ca’s “number one economic 
problem,” and what one great 
man and the movement behind 
him tried to do about it. It is 
the story of Claude Williams, 
the child of a God-fearing 
Southern family, who grew up 
to be a-minister. Claude Wil- 
liams learned that the pulpit is 
farther away from the lives of 
men than simply the distance 
to the last pew in the church. 
He set out to bridge that dis- 
tance, and his quest took him 
first into the homes of miners, 
then into the mines themselves 
and, inexorably, into the union 
meetings of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

Against all that power and 
privilege could align between 
the church and the Southern 
workers and sharecroppers, 
Parson Williams fought his 
way into the confidence of the 
common people of the South— 
the people in whom he believed, 
all those “who labor and are 
heavy burdened.” 

South of God reads like a 
novel, in the full sense of that 
foolish and conventional phrase 
which presumes that truth is 
dull and fiction exciting.—J. C. 


Decisive World Powers 


The outcome of World War II depends upon the action 
of two major nations: the United States and the Soviet 
Union. “In their hands lies the fate of the Third Reich 
and of Europe.” This is the conclusion drawn by Max 
Werner, author of Battle for the World, a book on mili- 
tary and political strategy just published (Modern Age. 
New York, 1941). A noted authority on military af- 
fairs, the author traces the history of the past few years 
and shows the efforts made, first, to build collective se- 
curity and, then, the cynical adoption of the policy of 
power politics by all major nations in the world. 

Werner in his earlier book The Military Strength of the 
Powers forecast with exceeding accuracy the course of the 
war to the present moment. In this new work he car- 
ries on with prognostications on what it will take to 
defeat Hitler Germany. 

Most of the questions which have puzzled the layman 
about the course of the war are dealt with, with real in- 
sight into the determining forces. The overwhelming 
military superiority of the Nazi war machine is the out- 
standing fact of the war. It has yet to be tested by 
conflict with an equally armed and well trained force. 
The results of such a test would, in the opinion of the 
author, produce the disintegration of the Nazi Empire. 

For us, the chapters which analyze the events and 
strategy of the Polish campaign, the Norwegian invasion, 
and the Finnish war are interesting though less im- 
portant than those dealing with Strategy and Politics and 
Decisions for America. The lessons which some nations 
have learned from the triumphs of Nazi military tech- 
nique have already been applied in the case of the de- 
fense of the British Isles and the war in North Africa. 


Mistakes of the Democracies 


“The democracies not only prepared poorly for this 
war in a material sense. They grasped the nature of 
modern total war but imperfectly,” says Werner. A first 
step in reversing past failures was to abandon old notions 
of war doctrine. 

Certainly, there was no excuse for not knowing of Ger- 
man military plans and strategy long before the war 
came. Nazi technical literature dealt in detail with 
German plans of conquest, rearmament and strategy in 
such a way that there could have been no secrets and no 
surprises to any alert enemy general staff. Werner says: 
“Allied strategy here demonstrated a third defect, in 
addition to conservatism and ignorance—national short- 
sightedness that prevented it from understanding inter- 
national military developments.” 

The failure to see that this war would be one of 
motorized columns and movement rather than of posi- 
tion resulted in the catastrophies of the battles of Flan- 
ders and of France. 


This Small World 


By WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


The inherent weakness of Allied efforts, however, can 
be attributed to other important factors besides the mili- 
tary. At the beginning of the war the only advantages 
which the Allies had over Germany and Italy came from 
naval superiority, financial resources and raw material 
reserves. On the eve of war there existed a peculiar 
situation in Europe. Werner writes: “The Third Reich 
had military superiority over the Allies, but did not have 
the military hegemony in Europe; in quantity of arms 
the Soviet Union was ahead of Germany. The Soviet 
Union shared the advantage in raw-material supplies 
which the Allies had over Germany, but at the same time 
the Soviet Union had the added advantage over Germany 
which Germany had over the Allies; it was ahead in in- 
fantry masses and offensive weapons. Thus the balance 
of military power in Europe before the beginning of the 
war was dependent on the formation of alliances.” The 
author concludes from this that Allied diplomacy stabbed 
Anglo-French military strategy in the back by failing to 
make the most of the opportunity from 1935 to 1939 for 
an alliance with Russia. 


Strategy and Politics 


One of the most brilliant chapters in the book is on 
Strategy and Politics. The author admonishes England 
and those supporting her that the slogan of war against 
the German people, advanced by some British leaders, is 
extremely dangerous, for it gives Hitler the very weapon 
which he desires to consolidate his nation, in spite of 
internal contradictions. He can always warn Germans 
that a British victory would result in the extermination 
of Germany. 

Werner hopes that the United States will not repeat 
the blunders of the French and British Allies. He feels 
that old-style national war is over, and he sees Hitler wag- 
ing war as a fascist civil war for world domination, 
seeking allies within the countries he attacks. 

In the face of this kind of warfare there must come, 
according to Werner, “mobilization of the democratic, 
libertarian, anti-fascist forces within fascist nations, the 
political disintegration of the fascist nations—these must 
be the counter-blows of embattled democracy.” In or- 
der to do this Hitler must be opposed by larger and more 
effective military forces. Also democratic strategy must 
adopt political propaganda methods and exploit them to 
the full in undermining the inner structure of Nazidom. 
There is a weak side to every fascist system and it must 
be found if Hitlerism is to be crushed. 


I SOMETIMES THINK that people who are against 
unions never knew anyone like Arlington K. Thurlew, 
now leader of the Men’s Bible Class of the Wessex First 
Baptist church. Mr. Thurlew is a union man. Before 
that he wasn’t any kind of a man. He was just an em- 
ploye. At that time most of Mr. Thurlew’s conversation 
for ten hours a day consisted of “Yes, Mr. Wistlow,” “In- 
deed you are right Mr. Wistlow” and “Is there anything 
more I can do, Mr. Wistlow?” Mr. Wistlow was one of 
the Wessex Wistlows, not the Ogden Wistlows, and he was 
very conscious of that fact. And, of course, he was 
president of our company. 

Mr. Thurlew, in the days before the union, was a little 
wisp of a man, almost as frail as a shred of straw. His 
deep baritone, encased within such frailty, was a con- 
stant embarrassment to him. He tried, and succeeded, 
in holding it down to an appropriate apologetic mur- 
mur. This was hard to do on Sundays when he attended 
the Men’s Bible Class and sitting in the back row 
hummed a little uneasily when the class roared out 
“When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder.” Mr. Thurlew 
ached to release that sturdy baritone so deceptively con- 
cealed within his puny chest. But he somehow felt that 
it would not be quite right. 
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When it all started Mr. Thurlew was 52, a Repub- 
tican and a bookkeeper. He sometimes murmured that 
if a man had it in him he would get to the top but as 
the years rolled on and he was still a bookkeeper at 
$32.50 a week his observation bore an increasing meas- 
ure of self-accusation. Frequently his wife said she 
wished Mr. Thurlew had “a little more get up and go,” 
but much more often she told her friends: “Mr. Thurlew 
has a wonderful mind! I do wish I could get him to 
speak when others are around!” His five children felt 
their mild, minute father was quite a man, too, but the 
world, for the most part, felt that he was a gray little 
fellow whose most frequent remark, “There are two sides 
to everything,” was sometimes a trifle annoying. 

When the union was first formed in thé office Mr. 
Thurlew was a bit hurt. He had felt that he was above 
such a thing as a union. Unions were for working men— 
you know, hod carriers or brick layers. He wasn’t going 
to join until Mr. Wistlow’s immaculate pink face—his 
color went so well with the gray of his hair—leaned over 
Mr. Thurlew’s desk and said that perhaps it would be 
just as well if “some of the older and more responsible 
employes joined.” 

Mr. Thurlew was pleased. With what was quite a 
show of spirit for him, he said to his wife: “It’s a good 
thing we have got some cool heads in the office! Not all 
these young fire-brands.” 


Y, This Be Reason 


By RICHARD O. BOYER 
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When he came out of his first union meeting he had 
an increased sense of himself. He had actually made a 
speech—the first in his life. It was a queer feeling, hear- 
ing the voice come out of himself almost as if it belonged 
to another, and then suddenly that baritone that lurked 
within took command. It surged out over the heads of 
his fellow employes and it was a thing alive and solid 
and vibrant. If one closed his eyes while he was listen- 
ing to the new Mr. Thurlew he felt that Mr. Thurlew’s 
voice was palpable, almost as if you could reach out your 
hand and touch it. 

Mr. Thurlew told them and they believed him. That 
made him feel good. That excited him. He gave his 
speech again as he was telling his wife about it. She kept 
saying, “Why “Arlington K. Thurlew I don’t know what’s 
come over you!” But he paid no attention. “And then 
I told them,” he said, “that there are two sides to every- 
thing. I told them that Mr. Wistlow was fair. I told 
them that if they could prove that the company had 
really made $500,000 profit last year and that the staff 
couldn’t get on on the money they were getting, Mr. 
Wistlow would give them a raise.” He was panting as 
he looked at his wife for approbation. “Why Arlington 
K. Thurlew!”’ she said. 
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Afterwards Mr. Thurlew never knew how it all hap- 
pened. Afterwards he didn’t care. The union members 
had done just what he told them to. They had a certified 
record of the company’s profits, they had statistics show- 
ing that the cost of living had risen so high that salaries 
were completely inadequate. Mr. Thurlew himself was a 
member of the negotiating committee when Mr. Wistlow 
said: “Boys, ’m sorry. There’ll be no raises.” 

For a moment Mr. Thurlew had been stunned. By all 
the rules of debate, by every rule of fair play, the union 
had made a case. For a moment Mr. Thurlew was stunned 
and then his old phrase came automatically to his lips. 
“But there are two sides to everything,” he said. “Not 
to this,” Mr. Wistlow had said pleasantly but firmly. 

It was at the meeting two weeks later that Mr. Thur- 
lew’s baritone took command again. He didn’t know he 
was going to speak. But there he was on his feet. He 
started quite mildly but suddenly that voice of his was 
saying things that startled him. “Logic won’t win a 
union dispute,” he was saying. “Only united action will 
convince a boss. . . !” 

There was a strike and it was won and Mr. Thurlew 
now gets $45.50 a week. But that’s the smallest part. 
He’s a person now and he’s just been elected head of 
the Men’s Bible Class. And when they sing “When the 
Roll Is Called Up Yonder”, Mr. Thurlew’s baritone 


sounds triumphantly above all the rest. 
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Here’s 


HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


During the past fifty years 
there has been a steady de- 
cline in death and_ sickness 
rates in this country. People 
are living longer and suffering 
less from communicable dis- 
eases. Many doctors are fond 
of insisting that improvement 
in health of the nation is due 
to the exertions and skill of 
medical practitioners and that 
under our present system of 
private medical practice and 
fee-for-service, a continued im- 
provement can be expected. 

The rejection of about 40 
per cent of men called in the 
draft, however, should make 
these doctors hesitate about 


taking credit for the nation’s 
health. Actually, reduction in 
sickness and death rates since 
the beginning of the century is 
due almost exclusively to the 


rise in standard of living and 
extension of public health serv- 
ices, especially sanitation and 
improved milk supplies. An 
enormous amount of work, how- 
ever, still remains to be done. 

Nearly one death in 10 is due 
to an acute infection of the 
lungs or air passages, influ- 
enza, pneumonia, “pleurisy” or 
“bronchitis.” Next to pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis is the most 
important of the communicable 
diseases to threaten life. These 
infectious diseases prefer the 
poor. 

Malaria is oft thought of as 
some unusual disease, yet there 
are two million people in the 
U. S. infected by malaria dur- 
ing an ordinary year—about 
one of every eight persons in the 
states with the highest death 
rates, the deep South. Those who 
are seeking anti-strike and anti- 
union legislation supposedly in 
the interests of national defense 
would do well to consider the 
estimate of health officials that 
malaria is responsible for a re- 
duction in the industrial out- 
put of the South by one-third. 
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Milk and Its Price 


No one wants to do any experi- 
menting with the baby’s health. So 
even a poor mother will buy the most 
expensive grade of milk in the hope 
that it is extra good for the children. 
She won’t change lightly to a cheap- 
er grade unless she is told it is equal- 
ly safe by someone she is sure she 
can trust. That is why consumers 
should have their own organizations 
in which they can have confidence to 
advise them on what economies they 
can make in buying milk without 
sacrificing any fraction of quality. 

In New York City until recently 
a situation existed which permitted 
the milk companies to play on moth- 
er’s fears. They sold more expensive 
milk, certified to be Grade A by the 
Health Department, which was actu- 
ally different essentially only in 
price from Grade B. The health reg- 
ulations provided for different stan- 
dards of bacteria count for the two 
grades. For many years due to wide- 
spread improvement in _ sanitary 
methods, both grades had easily met 
these standards. Tests by consum- 
ers organizations showed an occa- 
sional difference in butterfat but not 
in bacteria count between Grades A 
and B. After a long campaign the 
Health department finally admitted 
this fact and the system was com- 
pletely changed. 

I do not want to imply that gen- 
erally Grade B milk is the same as 
Grade A, which, of course, it isn’t, 
but cite the New York experience to 
emphasize the need for consumer or- 
ganizations to solve the problems of 
getting reliable goods for the least 
money. 


Saving 2 or 3c a Quart 


There are economies in milk deliv- 
ery systems which consumers have 
often forced on the milk companies. 
Perhaps the simplest plan is that of 
a group of housewives who entered 
into collective bargaining with a 
dairy which they had satisfied them- 


By SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


selves met. the best sanitary standards 
and had a good labor policy. The 
dairy was persuaded to deliver milk 
2 or 3 cents a quart cheaper because 
of the quantity order guaranteed by 
the group. 

Many people prefer to buy milk at 
the store and carry it home if the 
price is less that way. A recent sur- 
vey of 228 cities made by the Con- 
sumers Counsel division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture shows that 
in 99 of these cities milk is cheaper 
at stores. The amount of saving per 
quart varies as follows: 


1 cent in 44 cities, 2 cents in 27 
cities, 3 cents in 15 cities, 4 cents in 
9 cities, 5 cents in 2 cities, 7 and 8 
cents in one city each. 


Cheaper Containers 


The same survey showed another 
form of saving in the use of multiple 
quart containers. Two quart and gal- 
lon containers which reduce the price 
to the public are in use in 93 cities. 
Consumers save anywhere from 1 
cent or less up to 5 cents a quart 
according to the locality. 


Paper containers instead of bottles 
with their costly breakage expense 
are another form of saving. They are 
popular with housewives tired of 
washing and returning the bottles. 


The most complete and _satisfac- 
tory job of eliminating all unjusti- 
fied expense in milk handling has 
been done. by New York consumers 
who set up a genuine farmer-consum- 
er cooperative. Thus only can the 
consumers be completely protected 
from unjustified profits, huge execu- 
tive salaries and all the mysterious 
and costly operations of the giant 
corporations which dominate the 
milk industry. 


You’re Telling Us... 


A Good Investment 


Dear Editor: 

My subscription to U. S. WEEK 
has proven to be a good investment 
—call it, an investment in Demo- 
cracy. The real truth is good enough 
for the people and as a disseminator 
of this rare phenomena you deserve 
support from all seekers. . . 

Best wishes for success to U. 5. 
WEEK, 

George D. Hellgren 
Hollywood, Cal. 


They Eat It Up 


Dear Editor: 

We “eat your U. S. WEEK up,” 
so to speak. We find it very good 
reading. It is so hard to find the 
truth these days. One gets confused 
by so many different stories. 

Your paper impresses me as a use- 
ful tool for those who want the 
truth of both sides so they can think 
for themselves. Keep up the good 
work. 

Let us know something about Dor- 
othy Thompson and Kaltenborn, the 
news commentator. 

Arthur D. Smith 
Warren, Ohio 


Thanks for Suggestion 
Dear Editor: 


Our local union, Beer Bottlers No. 
153, thinks your magazine is doing 
a fine job, as proof enclosed is our 
check for 24 subscriptions. . . . As 
treasurer of a credit union I would 
like to have you examine this move- 
ment and report your findings. 

Walter Hayden 
Evansville, Ind. 


Nothing to Censure 
Dear Editor: 


I have found nothing te censure 
and everything to praise in U. S. 
WEEK. . . . To me, at least, you 
come as life-giving food to a starved 
reader of all too few sincere attempts 
to fulfil the professed ideals of 
journalism. The establishment of 
such a new weekly is, in each period 
of our history, as necessary to life as 
food; for as surely as most men grow 
old, conservative and die so do the 
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liberal and open-minded attitudes of 
new publications mire themselves in 
a slough of journalistic policy to be 
nothing but a burden on those they 
profess to serve—witness the New Re- 
public today. And no more oppor- 
tune time could have been planned 
for the birth of U. S. WEEK. 

A. Sawyer Jr. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


No Exaggeration 
Dear Editor: 


Your interpretation of current 
events reflects a profound underly- 
ing understanding of the processes 
leading up to the happening and 
also the pattern being created. It 
allows the reader to think somewhat 
for himself instead of “hammering 
home” ideas not sufficiently strong 
without exaggerated arguments. 

L. H. Marks 


Chicago 


Read Esperanto? 


Karaj Samideanoj, 

Mi goje enmetos cikune dolaron 
kiel pagon por via bona gazeto. 
Sincere mi volas, ke vi sukcesos. Estu 
vi ciuj kuragaj! 

John L. Spence 
Kaweah, Cal. 


A Free Democracy 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with you that the people 
will decide in favor of a free democ- 
racy if they are informed. 


A. Mote 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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U.S. WEEK Enthusiast 


Dear Editor: 

I think your weekly is the most 
forthright, the most honest, and the 
most progressive of them all. I'll 
certainly do all I can to get subs for 
you. We need you here in America. 

Gerald Goodman 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Truth vs. Lies 
Dear Editor: 


Your magazine is one of the few 
that dares to print the truth. This is 
something that should be followed 
by every newspaper or magazine in 
this country. Truth will preserve this 
democracy while lies will destroy it. 

Continue your work and I’m sure 
intelligent Americans will all be an- 
xious to read your magazine, 

Joseph Jaros 
Berwyn, Ill. 


More Power to You 


Dear Editor: 

. I like your weekly and I'll 
do my best to promote it among 
friends, even if I have to convince 
them by paying for a trial subscrip- 
tion for them. 

Anna Lonberger 


Los Angeles. 


False Propaganda 


Dear Editor: 

I like your new magazine better 
with each issue and sincerely hope 
that new subscriptions will pour in 
by thousands. U. S. A. needs 
such a magazine to help counteract 
the false propaganda being spread 
throughout the nation against labor 
and all true, patriotic, progressive 
Americans, 


W. C. Copeland 
Jackson, Mich. 


Stuffed Shirts 


Dear Editor: 

The only freedom of the press we 
have is for big stuffed shirts, and 
people who use a great deal of 
VERBIAGE, which my dictionary 
defines as “lots of words with little 
meaning.” 


: USHe Craig 
Lima, Ohio 
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Free Air 


About last September, James Boyd (working 
with the Department of Justice) had a bright idea. 
He suggested that all you had to do in America to 
‘fan patriotism into a blaze was to approach the 
question positively. Remind people of what a 
glorious thing it is to be an American. Dramatize 
freedom. 

Boyd put it like this: “So 
far, most effort in this country 
has been directed to attacks on 
that propaganda (fifth column 
propaganda). But the best de- 
fense would be the positive re- 
statement in moving terms of the 
principles on which our govern- 
ment rests... .” 

The idea took hold. The Free Company was 
organized. The best American writers, actors and 
radio workers eagerly contributed their talents and 
energies. A half hour each Sunday was arranged 
for on the Columbia network. 

On February 23 the series started with a play 
by Saroyan showing a melting pot of happy Ameri- 
cans. Francis Biddle, solicitor general, wrote an 
enthusiastic letter of congratulations. The next 
play, by Marc Connelly, defended freedom in edu- 
cation, attacked the censorship of school books; the 
third, by Robert Sherwood, dramatized the life of 
Lovejoy, the editor who was killed because he spoke 
out against slavery; the next, by Boyd, was about 
an American miner struggling for his union; one 
by MacLeish against dictatorship; the last, by 
Orson Welles, dealt with rights of minorities. 

The series was so alive with the meaning of 
America that it brought down the wrath of those 
for whom patriotism is simply suppression of 
strikers, and Americanism is hysterical espionage. 

Broadcasting, the weekly news magazine of 
radio, said on April 21: “CBS executives . . . de- 
clined to comment on stories appearing in the 
Hearst press attacking . . . the broadcasts of the 
Free Company as ‘menacing’ democratic ideals. ge 
Appearing only in the Hearst papers, these articles 
consistently refer to the broadcasts as the “Orson 
Welles series’. .. . They do not mention the purpose 


Radio’s Newest ‘Gag’ Man 


of the radio series to oppose foreign propaganda 
by presenting in dramatic form the basic principles 
of American freedom.” 

The public understands why Hearst is allergic to 
Orson Welles or any project with which he is con- 
nected. The American people have for months 
been prevented from seeing Citizen Kane, the movie 
made by Welles, because Hearst doesn’t like the un- 
flattering portrait of a wealthy publisher and its 
likeness to himself. 

Now comes Hearst’s assault on the patriotic 
broadcasts that dramatize freedom. As always, it 
is made in the name of Americanism. Those who 
lead it can be identified as the same persons who 
denounce every attempt to give vitality to the Amer- 
ican faith by playwrights, teachers or labor lead- 
ers. The method is to brand them as “‘subversive.” 

In Hearst papers there has appeared a cartoon 
showing a gross, bearded old bum labeled “radical 
radio plays” at a microphone. Under it are the 
lines: “Station identification of the subversive 
dramas which have been polluting the airways is 
easy to determine. The source and the sponsor is 
Red Russia, whoever the mouthpiece may be.” 

Mr. Hearst may believe that the voice of free- 
dom must be the voice of Russia. For ourselves, 
we are not prepared to acknowledge that Hearst’s 
voice is the voice of America. 


Dow, Wager 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO EXAMINE THE BOOKS OF 
THE FORD MOTOR CO., THE BETHLEHEM STEEL 
CORP. OR THE ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA? 


Starting with this issue: FINANCIALLY YOURS, an ex- 
clusive weekly feature by an outstanding economist. 


FINANCIALLY YOURS brings you FACTS AND FIGURES 
on the large corporations in the week’s news. Concise, authori- 
tative and reliable information on income and dividends, wage 
scales and labor costs, government contracts, tie-ups with for- 
eign companies—the whole financial structure of the fortress- 
es of American industry. 


Here are the FACTS that throw new light on government 
defense contracts, on the activities of organized labor, on the 
fight for American democracy. 

Here are FACTS you must have for a full understanding of 
the national scene. 


Here are FACTS that can be found only in U. S. WEEK. 


Help make the FACTS available. Tell your friends about 
U. S. WEEK. Get them to subscribe today. 
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